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conceived and brought forth in the abiding 
Spirit of truth. Look, with a serious and de- 
votional mind, upon your own past doings, 
and the doings of those with whom you were 
most intimately connected; and see if they 
have not been ‘as water spilled upon the 
ground that cannot be gathered up again,’ 
utterly profitless and fruitless, except in so 
far as a sense of God was prompter of them?” 

The drill of man-made and man-appointed 
services,* the gymnastics of organized effort, 
have indeed all the ethical value in church 
work that they develop in club or association 
work and with this superiority that their ob- 
ject being Christ and one’s church. the higher 
aim is believed to raise up a nobler zeal. 

But whatever spiritual, connected with the 
numerical gains have been given through this 
rapidly expanding movement, doubtless every 
Friend would rejoice in every evidence of 
them. For spiritual gain is our business and 
as we are faithful in it, it will be our rejoic- 
ing wherever seen and through whosesoever 
hands it is prospered. But should we see the 
work of worship superseded by the worship of 
work, we could only acknowledge the increase 
of vivacity while deploring the decrease of 
life. Then the living Friend, and therefore 
living endeavorer as a ‘‘laborer together with 
God,” should be the cone who could say, ‘‘and 
yet I show you a more excellent way.”’ 

The world wants a Christian endeavor that 
is Christian because Christ in every instance 
is its initiative,—the Word in the beginning 
of it, without whom not any thing is done that 
is done. This is the more excellent way given 
to us as a people to show, and not idly to pro- 
fess while pointing back to the sons of our 
morning who did practically show it. 

The popular view of Christian work or 2n- 
deavor work looks to the desirable end to be 
accomplished as the worker’s warrant to pro- 
ceed in it. Whereas the Friend’s view looks 
to the opposite pole—the authority of Christ 
at the beginning for him to enter upon the 
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Authorized Christian Endeavor. 

To-morrow marks the twenty-first birthday 
of the ‘‘Christian Endeavor” societies, spe- 
cially so called; whose beginning was in Port- 
land, Maine, under a simple plan of Francis 
E. Clark to gather the young people of his 
church together that he might organize them 
for service ‘‘for Christ andthe Church.” This 
movement grew to unexpected proportions. 
To-day it has about seventy-five thousand socie- 
ties, and a membership of over three millions. 

The event is a wide-spread echo to young 
people’s natural desire to have something to 
do in societies of which they are members; 
and if they were rightly set to work as was 
the case in the days of ‘‘our young Friends” 
James Parnell, Edward Burrough, Robert Bar- 
clay, and a strong list of valiants under the 
age of thirty, in whom the Spirit of Christ 
was depended on as the fresh initiative of 
every work and service, and young men not 
only saw but were obedient to their heavenly 
visions,—then the problem of Christian en- 
deavor would be demonstrated on lines not of 
the law, but of the gospel. 

For law-work and gospel-work differ in this, 
that whereas the key-note of the law says, 
“Do, and thou shalt live,” that of the gospel 
is, ‘‘Live and thou shalt do.” But ‘‘by the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.’’ 
Law -work may serve in the line of education 
and may eventuate as ‘‘a schoolmaster to lead 
unto Christ;” but our efforts need to spring 
from our life in Christ Jesus, as prompted and 
Witnessed in his living authority, if they are 
to be truly of Christian endeavor. ‘‘ Without 
Him we can do nothing” in his cause. ‘‘He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit.” ‘‘No fruit re- 
mains,” says Mary Ann Kelty, ‘‘but that which 







































*The importation into our own religious Society of a 
system which looks to the assignment by a “leader” (or 
book) of parts to be performed in worship, would be as 
destructive of Quakerism in devotional meetings of one 
class under our name as of another. Once the principle 
of stated or studied exercises for worship gets entered, 
in any apartment, then that of a waiting on the “Head 
over all things to his church” sees its excommunication 
awaiting. 











service, and looking to that inspeaking au- 
thority to be his good courage all through. 
Or the popularly assumed warrant may be 
some genera! text of Scripture which one may 
appropriate to himself as one of those on 
whom the verbal commission was charged. In- 
deed he is frequently taught that the gospel is 
a gospel of ‘‘go,”’ while the Friend is taught 
that the gospel is ‘‘power unto salvation,’’ 
and it is a gospel of ‘‘therefore” before it is 
a gospel of ‘‘go.’’ In what is sometimes 
called the ‘‘great commission,’’ and sometimes 
“‘the marching orders of the Church,’’ the 
‘‘therefore’’ of the Christian ‘‘go’’ expressly 
refers back to Christ’s authority. ‘‘All au- 
thority is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore,’’—or in that ‘‘author- 
ity,” which must be the witness of his Spirit 
anointing one with his commission. And he 
immediately reinforces this, by making the 
‘*go’’ inseparable from authority to baptize 
souls into the Divine name; which is his power 
and holy life, in the three great manifesta- 
tions by which He is known. Because then 
we say that the right authority for any piece 
of Christian endeavor or service must be the 
fresh witnessand commission of the Spirit, do 
we preach therefore a chronic inactivity? 
Sloth may indeed be fixed on the sluggard be- 
cause he prefers a little more slumber to the 
hearing of the word, ‘‘Arise and shine, for 
thy light is come,’’ and so he perpetually ex- 
cuses himself on the plea of absence of a 
commission. When commissions to duty are 
inconvenient or disturbing to the creature, it 
is easy not to be on the alert to hear the still, 
small voice; and so the abuse of the best doc- 
trine of work may turn it to a doctrine of 
stagnation—‘‘a savor of death unto death in 
them that perish.’’ But how can obedience 
to the movings of Christ’s Spirit, even if it 
require waiting and hearkening, be inactivity? 
If for every watchful sense of his authority 
there was the responsive deed done, if obe- 
dience had kept pace with knowledge, the 
earth would ere now have been filled ‘‘with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea.” But in a’world where many who 
will work will not wait on the Lord for his 
word of movement, and many who will wait 
would turn waiting rather than hearkening to 
obey into a habit, and so lose their hearing, the 
increase of Christ’s government and peace on 
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earth, has been sorrowfully frustrated for lack 
of the true Christian endeavor. 

“If by the Spirit we live, by the Spirit let 
us also walk.” 


The George Junior Republic Vindicated. 

Quite recently two great daily papers, one 
in New York the other in Philadelphia, have 
published serious charges against the work of 
William R. George at Freeville, New York. 
These charges were summarized under ten 
heads and included such matters as cruelty, 
under-nourishment, overwork and immorality 
in the association of the sexes. In order to in- 
vestigate the situation most thoroughly the Bu- 
reau of Labor and Charities and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Syra- 
cuse, New York, combined in appointing a 
committee of three and in sending them to 
Freeville to study the case at first-hand. The 
public now has the benefit of a printed report 
from this committee dealing with each point 
of the newspaper charges. The report is a 
satisfactory indication of the unique work of 
the Republic. So far as the serious charges 
that concern health and cleanliness and mor- 
ality were involved, the committee satisfied 
themselves that there was not a little malig- 
nity in the evidence upon which they were 
based. The children are adequately fed, fair- 


ly housed and carefully guarded from corrupt- 
ing influences. 

Upon the broader lines of the practical 
working of the democratic principles in a Jun- 
ior Republic the committee does not impress 


us as enthusiastic. Our own observation at 
Freeville has been that self-control and self 
government predicate a rightful exercise of 
authority beyond that which is spontaneous in 
child life. Authority wrongly used is doubt- 
less the prolific source of juvenile delin- 
quents, but part of the Truth that makes us 
free is that often neglected truth that adult 
judgment and direction and control are essen- 
tial parts of education for freedom. 

The concluding paragraph of the commit- 
tee’s report is as follows: 


The Committee finds that the working of 
the democratic principle among children has 
not shown a uniform grade of excellence, that 
the citizens have not had at all times the same 
enthusiasm, nor have the officers always felt 
the same degree of responsibility. Slack 
times will inevitably recur in the future, and 
if the management were inefficient such exper- 
iments would fail. But making all allowance 
for occasional lapses, the Committee considers 
the Republic to have realized more than it 
promised at its inception, and that it has well 
demonstrated that the democratic principle 
may be adapted to the needs of the children 
who are not blessed with the most helpful 
home surroundings and confer upon them a 
wholesome training for mature citizenship in 
the Larger Republic. J. H. B. 
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Barbara Everard. 


In reading in Volume No. 2 of Friends’ Li- 
brary the life of Joseph Oxley, page 431, I 
was much interested in what he writes of a 
young woman, by the name of Barbara Ever- 
ard, who seemed to be much afflicted in speech, 
etc., and yet her Lord and Master, whose power 
is not limited, and can do all things, made 
use of her as an instrument in his hands, to 
deliver the Gospel message. It brings to re- 
membrance the Scripture language, ‘‘God has 
chosen the weak things of this world—and 
things that are not, to bring to naught things 
that are; that no flesh should glory in his pres- 
ence.” The circumstance seems quite a re- 
markable one to me. Surely, ‘‘His ways are 
past finding out.” I have thought the account 
might be interesting to the readers of THE 
FRIEND. E. C. COOPER. 

First Month, 1902. 

Joseph Oxley in visiting says, ‘‘In this place 
lives Barbara Everard, a poor, honest, de- 
crepid creature, apparently convulsed all over 
by which her speech is much affected, and un- 
derstanding also. Yet the Lord has been 
pleased to make use of this young woman in 
an extraordinary manner, having bestowed on 
her a gift in the ministry, in which office she 
appears above many of far more natural tal- 
ents; in common conversation she is difficult 
to be understood, being of a stammering 
tongue, but very clear in utterance in her 
ministry, her matter very correct and sound, 
opens the Scriptures very clearly, and preaches 
the Gospel with great power and authority and 
is of singular service in this place. She had at 
this meeting good service. 

[The following is a letter written not long 
afterwards by Barbara Everard to Jos. Oxley. } 

ASHWELL, Seventh Month gth, 1760. 

LOVING FRIEND:—This with my love to thee 
and thy loving wife, hoping these lines will 
find you in good health, as we are through 
the mercy of our God who is the Father and 
Fountain of all our mercies, to whom be glory 
both now and forever! Although we are far 
separated in body yet we are near in spirit, 
for I do not forget thee nor thy labor of love 
when amongst us, neither do I think thy labor 
was in vain, for it tended to encourage us to 
press forward towards the mark of the prize 
of our high calling in Christ Jesus that so we 
might come to the knowledge of the things 
that belong to our souls’ everlasting peace. 
My desire is, that we may wait humbly for 
the teaching vf that blessed anointing, that 
so we may witness a profiting, for the Lord 
is come to teach his people himself; yea, 
his presence is sometimes sensibly felt among 
us in our meetings. The sixth of the Sixth 
Month we were at Baldock Yearly Meeting, 
which was a large, good meeting. The testi- 
monies were to the reproving of the backslid- 
ers from the Truth, and to the encouraging 
of the sincere and uvright-hearted followers 
of our Lurd Jesus Christ to hold on their way. 
At this meeting Isaac Sharpless gave notice 
that he intended to be at Ashwell meeting the 
First-day following; which was very large 
and a good open meeting, the Lord’s presence 
being sensibly felt amongst us, to the com- 
forting of the mourners in Zion, and I believe 
the Lord will have a people to bear testimony 
to his great Name and Truth in the earth, for 
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He is sometimes pleased to make use of mean 
and contemptible instruments, to bear testi- 
mony to his great Name, of which I am one, 
as thou knowest very well. Yet the Lord 
doth not fursake me, for He is near to help 
all those that put their trust in Him. For 
some time I had a concern upon my mind to 
go to a place called Weson, about two miles 
from Baldock, to have a meeting, where there 
had not been a meeting held for about twenty 
years before, which made me loath to give up 
to it. But when the mighty power of God 
arose in me, | was made willing, and my un- 
cle and one of our young Friends went with 
me, and the meeting was very large, there 
being, as was supposed, two hundred people at 
it; and I had a good open time among them, 
and they behaved soberly, so that | came away 
with a reward of peace in my own bosom; for 
the Lord is a rich rewarder of all them that 
faithfully serve him. Having given thee an 
account how things have been lately in these 
parts, I conclude with praises and hallelujahs 
to the everlasting God, who is near unto his 
people in all their exercises, to whom be glory 
both now and forever, amen. My uncle joins 
with me in love to thee and thy loving wife, 
our love is also to all sincere and true-hearted 
Friends.” BARBARA EVERARD, 

LADY MONTAGU INTRODUCED INOCULATION, 
-—It was Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, says 
the Ledger, who first introduced inoculation 
for smallpox in England. While residing in 
Belgrade, in 1717, she saw the Turks practice 
‘“‘engrafting,’’ as they called it, to produce a 
mild form of smallpox, and stay its ravages. 
She examined the process, and, being con- 
vinced of its efficacy, applied it to her three 
year old son. On her return to England she 
introduced it in London. At that time it was 
computed that one person in every seven died 
of the smallpox. Yet she was opposed by the 
entire medical faculty. By order of govern- 
ment, an experiment was made upon five per- 
sons then under sentence of death, and it 
proved perfectly successful. 

But, instead of Lady Mary being acknowl 
edged as a public benefactor, she was perse- 
cuted with the most relentless hostility. Says 
‘*Listener,’’ in the Boston Transcript: ‘The 
faculty rose to a man against her; even the 
clergy descanted on the awful impiety of seek- 
ing to take events out of the hands of Provi- 
dence. The common people were urged to 
hoot her as an unnatural mother, who had 
risked the lives of her own children. How- 
ever, the Princess of Wales, afterward Queen 
Caroline, stood her friend, and truth and rea- 
son finally prevailed. Some historian has said 
that England has owed her greatest blessings 
to women. It was about the year 1752 that 
Lady Montagu was honored by a monument 
erected to commemorate England’s gratitude 
to her for introducing inoculation. Dr. Ed- 
ward Jenner substituted cowpox inoculation in 
1799. He lived to be rewarded by Parliament 
by a grant of £10,000, and later by a second 
grant of £20,000; and, in 1858, a statue was 
erected to him in London. As usual, only 4 
bare credit was vouchsafed to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who bore all the persecution 
without any of the pecuniary reward she was 
entitled to, and by no means a fair share of 
the glory.”’ 
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Sea Children. 


Countless hosts of tiny creatures live in the 
sea. They are so very tiny that their very 
existence would have remained a secret had it 
not been for the microscope. 

These minute creatures are so small that a 
drop of water contains many millions, and a 
drop of water is to them a complete world. 

They are called infusoria. 

They exist everywhere, in salt water and in 
fresh, in hot regions and in cold. The great 
rivers carry enormous quantities of them to 
the sea. In a single year the river Ganges 
carries down to the ocean a mass of infusoria 
equal to the size of the largest pyramid. 

Their bodies are transparent and of all kinds 
of shapes. Some are like a bell or a flower, or 
even like a mere grain. The most tiny of all 
are called monads. They are mere atoms 
that spin about in the water. For a long 
time people thought that the infusoria were 
mere transparent cells or bags that were filled 
with nothing but water, but this was found to 
bea mistake The creature, instead of being 
amere bag has four‘distinct stomachs. In- 
deed, some of its neighbors have as much as 
four hundred. Think of it! Four hundred 
stomachs! 

You may imagine how difficult it is to study 
the habits and the mechanism of things so 
tiny. Thanks to the microscope, it has been 
done! Professor Ehrenberg was one of many 
who gave himself up to this study, and 1 will 
tell you how he managed to make his observa- 
tions. He put a drop of colored water on a 
piece of glass, and beside it he put another 
drop that had no color in it at all. Then—with 
the point of a needle he made a canal between 
the two drops. This answered his purpose. 
By means of the microscope he saw the tiny 
creatures pass from the colored drops to the 
clear. He could distinguish their stomachs 
full of color and he could count them, too, 
through their transparent sides. He amused 
himself with making the experiment first with 
red and then with blue. 

These tiny creatures multiply in a variety 
of ways, some of which are very curious. 
One creature will divide into two equal parts, 
each of these parts being the exact image of 
the parent. Others drop tiny germs, or in 
fact, eggs, which each in time begins to grow 
and whirls about in the sea a perfect creature. 
But, would you believe it, minute as these in- 
fusoria are there are creatures smaller still, 
called parasites, because they feed on others, 
who fasten upon them and suck the juices of 
their bodies, one infusorium sometimes having 
fifty parasites living on it. I have not told 
you the most curious fact of all, however. 
The infusorium has the power of dissolving 
itself into several parts or even into nothing. 
Suppose we disturb with a feather the water 
in which the little creatures are swimming. 
They all stop whirling about in a moment. 
Then you will see a hollow place come in the 
tiny body of the infusoria, that is, of course, 
if you look through the microscope. The hol- 
low place increases little by little, and the en- 
tire creature is gradually dissolved. The 
feather was dipped in spirits of wine. This 
was what agitated our little friend so vio- 
lently. But add a drop of pure water before 
it has had time quite to dissolve. Wonder of 
Wonders The creature stops in its work of 


self-destruction. What is left of its body be- 
pened. 

Have you ever seen the curious sponge 
called ‘‘Neptune’s glove?’’ It is not very 
handsome to look at when alive. It is dull 
black above and a dirty white beneath. Fora 
long time people could not make up their 
minds whether the sponge was a plant or an 
animal. It hasa kind of animal life, and nat- 
uralists have placed it in the lowest rank of 
the animal kingdom. : 

When it lies in the sea it has a horny or 
stony network of a body, something like a 
skeleton. This network is full of passages or 
holes, and is covered with a jelly-like matter, 
which is really the living sponge. In its life, 
even, the sponge does not move. It remains 
all its days in the place to which it is attached 
under the water; all it does is to draw water 
through its pores or holes and let it flow out 
again. This is the means of nourishing it, for 
the water is full of particles on which the 
sponge may be said to feed. 

The little points or buds sometimes seen 
sticking to the sides of the sponge are little 
baby sponges beginning to grow, which at 
last break away and move about it in the wa- 
ter for a few days, until they, too, become 
fixed. Men dive down to get the finer sponges 
as they dive for coral, and when the sponge is 
brought out of the water the living, jelly-like 
body drops away and is gone. The skeleton 
is dried and becomes an article of commerce. 
So you see your toilet sponge is really a 
skeleton. 

A little animal found in the sea, in rivers 
and in lakes of fresh water, etc., called a 
Polyp, sometimes a Hydra. It is very simple 
in its make-up. Its body is a mere bag with 
an opening at one end crowned with six very 
slender threads. This opening is the crea- 
ture’s mouth. The threads are its arms and 
the bag is its stomach. The polyp leads a 
very merry life. It fastens itself to some leaf 
or plant that grows in the water, and when it 
is quite settled it stretches out its arms to 
find something to eat. It can eat more than 
you may imagine, It often draws in more 
than its bag of a stomach can hold, and, what 
is funnier still, it will use one of its arms to 
keep the food in its place. If it did not do 
this when it had swallowed a worm, the worm 
would wriggle out of its mouth. After the 
worm is digested, the polyp pulls out its arm 
and becomes as lively as ever. You may 
think a worm is too large for greedy little 
polyps to handle, but it is not so. The polyps 
crowd around the worm, no matter how big it 
1s, and tie it up in a network of arms until it 
cannot get away. When the battle is over, 
these strange little creatures slip away from 
each other and go on alone again, uniting to 
help each other when necessary only. What 
may seem still more odd to you is the fact 
that if by chance half of the polyp’s body 
were cut away, it would go on eating just the 
same, swallowing and swallowing, even though 
the food keeps dropping out through the open- 
ing made in the back by the cut. 

Each piece of a polyp, if cut up, soon 
grows into a completed polyp. A polyp has 
even been turned inside out like a glove, and 
been none the worse, its outside doing the 
work of the inside, and vice versa The baby 


| Polyp grows like tiny buds on the body of the 
gins to swim about as if nothing had hap-| mother. 


These buds grow so quickly that a 
bud will hardly have become a polyp before, it 
in turn, puts out another bud. 

Have you ever seen coral? Well there are 
social or coral making polyps who live in har- 
mony, each in its cell, a number of which 
forms one entire house full of polyps. The 
living polyp is at the top of these houses; the 
dead part is at the bottom and this is the his- 
tory vf the coral reefs. These greedy little 
eaters work their way up through the various 
changes, and in time build up this house, which 
is really a kind of living house, and, as the 
polyps go on building new parts of this house, 
they keep on climbing higher and higher, 
leaving the old part below, which becomes dead 
and hard like stone. Their useful appetites 
clear the ocean and other waters of quantities 
of dead and decaying matter, so you see these 
tiny creatures are really minute scavengers, 
each one doing its part, no matter how tiny 
it is. 

A fish that walks on dry land. You may 
wonder what kind of a fish that can be, be- 
cause you know, perhaps, that a fish gets its 
air from the water not on land. When a fish 
wants to breathe, he opens his mouth and 
takes a gulp of water. The water passes from 
the mouth through a little grating into the 
gills. Here it cannot get out, for some bony 
lids, called gill covers, shut down and keep it 
in. While the water is shut up it bathes a 
number of feathery membranes in the cavity 
of the gills. These membranes are covered 
with delicate blood vessels, and thus the blood 
gets a supply of oxygen When this business 
is over, taking but an instant, the gill covers 
open and let the waters out again. At the 
same moment more water comes in at the 
mouth, and the fish keeps on breathing. 

Thus you see how, when a fish is taken out 
of the water, it dies for want of air. The del- 
icate gills fold together and get dry, and then 
the fish cannot breathe, but in some fishes the 
opening of the gills is very narrow and does 
not dry up so quickly; besides, there is a little 
cell full of water, which opens on to the gills 
and keeps them moist. These fishes can live 
much longer in the air, and one kind can live 
some days out of the water. It even climbs 
up trees to look for insects, of which it is 
fond. There is what Aristotle called a fishing 
frog that belonged to this tribe of fishes. It 
has a famous line and hook in the shape of a 
long tentacle which sticks up on its head with 
a joint, allowing it to move about freely. At 
the end of this tentacle it has a little mem- 
brane of shining color which it uses as a bait 
whilst burying itelf in the mud out of which 
this shining tip extends to catch unwary 
fishes. 

Some sailors once caught such a fish with a 
mop which it caught in its great cavern of a 
mouth. In its greediness it caught its teeth 
fast in the wood and as a result it was hauled 
into the boat and killed. 

A fish that shoots has a kind of popgun in 
its round snout, and he shoots at flies and 
other insects. When he sees a fly settle on 
one of the plants that overhang the water he 
fixes his eyes upon it. Then he swims to the 
place from which he can best take aim. He 
keeps under water and does not let himself be 
seen But all in a moment a drop of water is 
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shot with such force against the fly that it is 
brought down. Then the fish swims up and 
seizes it without any more trouble. 

This shooting fish does not really live in the 
sea, but in the rivers and lakes of India. 

Elizabeth Kirby tells in ‘‘The Sea and Its 
Wonders”’ of one fish that utters a cry when 
it is seized; of another that wails like a child 
when taken from the water; still another that 
makes a sound as it swims at one season of the 
year, and all the rest of the year keeps silent. 
But there is a fish that sings. 

There is a little white fish with blue spots 
on its back in America which actually makes 
a sound like music. She tells us how a trav- 
eler was one day lying on the beach resting 
himself, when suddenly he heard a sound; it 
was like music in the distance. He got up 
and looked about him, but nothing was to be 
seen. A boatman was close by, and he asked 
him if he heard anything. ‘‘Yes,”’ said the 
boatman, ‘‘I hear a fish singing.’’ 

The traveler pushed off in a boat to hear 
the music better. He heard a number of 
voices singing together. It was like a con- 
cert in the water. The sound was a little 
like an organ playing at some distance. These 
musical fishes are said to begin to sing at sun- 
set and keep on singing during the night. 
They are not very timid, and will continue 
their music even if people are standing by to 
listen. The fish was called by some people 
the ‘‘siren;’’ by others musicv, or ‘‘musi- 
cian.’’—Retold by Louise E. Hogan in the Pub- 
lic Ledger. 





BURNING Books.—‘‘How can you afford all 
these books’’ asked a young man calling upon 
a friend; ‘‘I can’t even seem to find spare 
change for even the leading magazines.’”’ 

*‘Oh, that library is only my ‘one cigar a 
day,’ ’’ was the reply. 

‘*What do you mean?”’ inquired the visitor. 

‘‘Mean? Just this: When you advised me 
to indulge in an occasional cigar, several 
years ago, I had been reading about a young 
fellow who bought books with money which 
others would have burned in cigars, and I 
thought I would try to do the same. You 
may remember that I said I should allow my- 
self one cigar a day?’’ 

‘“Yes, I recall the conversation, but don’t 
quite see the connection.” 

‘“Well, I never smoked, but I put by the 
price uf a five-cent cigar every day; and, as 
the money accumulated, I bought books—the 
very books you see. 

‘‘You don’t mean to say that your books 
cost no more than that! Why, there is dol- 
lars’ worth of them.” 

‘Yes, I know there is. I had six years 
more of my apprenticeship to serve when you 
advised me ‘to be a man.’ I put by the mon- 
ey, which, at five cents a day, amounted to 
$18.25 a year, or $109.50 in six years. I 
keep those books by themselves as a result of 
my apprenticeship cigar money; and, if you’d 
done as I did, you would by this time have 
saved many more dollars than I have, and 
would have been better off in health and self- 
respect besides.— Facts. 


> 


Tuis is the death of death, to breathe away 


the sense of advancing age and growing infir- 
mities, it is pleasant to look back and remem- 
ber all the way in which the Lord hath led, 
and to mark how kindly He cared for his un- 
worthy, yet trusting childrea, and how, too, 
in times of trial and of seeming darkness He 
hath been near and the necessities for the day 
and hour have been provided; so that the an- 
cient language is made ever new, surely good- 
ness and mercy have followed all the days of 
our lives; and the renewed assurance is given, 
as faith and faithulness is abode in, the Lord’s 
goodness will still follow all the remaining 
days of our lives here below. 


the remembrance of not a few of my fellow- 
travelers, some of whom have been called 
home. 
path of life, whose kindly deeds and words 
have cheered and encouraged in the path of 
duty. 


and another has been removed of late time, 
the thought of these and their works while 
with us, of how they helped to smooth away 
the rough places in life and to give cheer and 
comfort in the place of sadness, both in sick- 
ness and in health, to those that needed it, doth 


Remember the Days of Old. 
A Letter to the Philadelphia FRIEND and Its Readers. 


When the remembrance of past days brings 


sweetness and peace into the mind, coupled | 
with the renewed desire to press forward on 
the heavenward road in the faithful discharge 
of daily duty, how good it is. 
























As another year has closed in upon us, with 


My thought of late has been turned toward 


Such as have helped to sweeten the 


Thus in your land and in this city as one 


bring a sweet savor upon the spirit. 

There are names on your side of the water 
I might mention as typical, Thomas Elkinton 
and William U. Ditzler;—different men, yet 
how truly servants of the one Master, both of 
whom left their impress of love and goodwill 
behind them with their fellows. 

And on this side of the ocean in the early 
days of the year now past, dear old Mary 
Smeal, whose simple faith and child-like trust 
it was beautiful to behold, whose loving spirit 
held many in its embrace and whose kindly 
ministrations were very many. 

And yet another I may mention taken away 
in the meridian of life and from its business 
activities, James H. Gray, whose kindy hand 
ministered to the wants of very many. 

These come before me not to the exclusion 
of any others, but such as have come very 
close and have been made very dear unto me 
in many ways. 

In the sense of love and gratitude for the 
lives of such men and women, unto God, whose 
grace doth transform and make anew and meet 
for his heavenly kingdom, is this written, for 
such lives sweeten and enoble life, giving 
praise to his name. The remembrance of 
Zion’s travelers who have thus ennobled life, 
tend to invigorate and cheer in the path- 
way of duty, and quicken the step on the 
heavenward road. 

‘‘TInasmuch as ye did it unto one of these the 
least of my brethren ye did it unto me,’’ is a 
truth thankfully to be believed, that belongeth 
unto very many more than can be counted up 
by us, but they are all known to the One Mas- 


a breath and know the end of strife, and taste | ter, Christ Jesus, our Lord. 


the deathless life. 


Such are fragrant flowers in the garden of 


God. 
by the unseen One. 
thought the Lord knows. 


———— ee 
Often in hidden paths, yet not unseen 
And this is a blessed 


Thus while it is good for us to remember 


the days of the right-hand of the Most High, 
and to mark all his gracious dealings with us, 
and the many very precious places and exper- 
iences He hath brought us into, still He holds 
the unerring balance of all true judgrhent in 
his own possession, and He will justly appor- 
tion to all their due. 
mitted us to know and rightly to judge, we 
may do so, ever keeping in view, ‘‘It is by 
grace through faith’’ that we are enabled to 
triumph over all, and to bring forth fruit to hig 
praise and glory. 


Still, so far as is per- 


We may thankfully believe the Lord of the 


vineyard hath many laborers therein, and in his 
great harvest field. 
room for the prayer that He the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth more laborers there- 
into. 


Still, there is abundant 


To those, like myself, who have been per- 


mitted to enter upon another year and upon 
whom the shades of evening are falling, may 
we keep our eye heavenward, through the 
light of his grace in the heart, and so know of 
his keeping power in our daily life to preserve 
to God’s praise and glory. And those in young 
and middle life,—-may you know and come 
under the yoke of Christ, and become through 
the work of grace, fruit-bearing branches in 
the garden of God, and like many that have 
gone before may your works and your ways be 
well pleasing to God, so that when to you, 
as to us, doth come the close, there may be the 
welcome of the Master, ‘‘well done good and 
faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 


Lord.”’ 
CHARLES W. THOMSON. 


4 Kirk Place, Bearsden, by Glasgow, Scotland. 
First Month 3, 1902. 





THE HABIT OF HApPPINEsS.—-Happiness is a 
habit. No person is truly happy who works 
and hoards up money, building for the future 
only. You must get happiness out of every 
day. For if you are irritable, restless, ner- 
vous, cranky and impatient, waiting for the 
time when you will be on Easy street, you are 
forming habits that will soon be fixed, and 
when you have affluence you will find you 
can’t be happy Here is a rule worth saving: 

‘‘Unless 1 get some happiness every day 
now, I will never be able to find it on any to- 
morrow.”’ 

This little preachment is addressed to people 
who are discontented with their work and their 
environment. To those who have the ‘‘hard 
luck face,’’ to those who give up easily. 
Brace up and cash in happines now. Don’t 
say ‘‘I have nothing to make me happy;” it 
is not so. Happiness does not require money. 
Happiness comes much through making ‘hose 
around you happy, and you can do that by 
sharing your brother’s burden, by cultivating 4 
cheerfulness, even though it is feigned. Re 
solve not to get angry. Do not speak a cross 
word. Do not roast anyone. Do what 38 
right. Tne world looks and is better if you 
are kind and sympathetic. And get the hap- 
piness habit. It is easy to form, and the edi- 
tor knows it from experience. The thought 
that the lines may build up hope and cause 


some brother to resolve to get the happiness 
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habit makes us happy. We have tried all 
kinds of plans, but happiness is the greatest 
treasure we ever possessed, and we would not 
trade the happiness we have had and are hav- 
ing every day for all the money in the world 
without happiness. Every day is worth a thou- 
sand dollars to us from our standpoint.— 
Late Paper. 
Christ Our Life. 


Oh! the treasures and wisdom and knowl- 
edge, the riches of love, mercy, life, power, 
and grace of our God, which are treasured up 
for the soul in the Lord Jesus; and are freely 
dispensed and given out by Him, to them that 
come unto Him, wait upon Him, abide in Him, 


and give up faithfully to the law of his life; ‘darkness, over all the enemies of the soul, be 


whose delight it is to be found in subjection 
and obedience to the light and requiring of 
his Spirit. 

Feel, my Friends, oh! feel your portion, 
and abide in that wherein the inheritance is 
known, received and enjoyed. For there is no 
knowing Christ truly and sensibly, but by a 
measure of his life felt in the heart, whereby 
it is made capable of understanding the things 
of the kingdom. The soul without Him is 
dead; by the quickenings of his Spirit it 
comes to a sense and capacity of understand- 
ing the things of God. Life gives it a feeling 
ing, a sight, a tasting, a hearing, a smelling, of 
the heavenly things, by which senses itis able 
todiscern and distinguish them from the earthly 
things. And from this measure of life, the 
capacity increaseth, the senses grow stronger; 
it sees more, feels more, tastes more, hears 





















Now when the senses are grown up to 
strength, then come settlement and stability, 
assurance and satisfaction. Then the soul is 
assured of, and established concerning the 
things of God in the faith, and the faith gives 
assurance to the understanding; so _ that 
doubting and disputes in the mind fly away, 
and the soul lives in the certain demonstration 
and fresh sense and power of life. It daily 
feels the eternal Word and power of life to 
be in the heart and soul what is testified of 
in Scripture. It knows the flesh and blood 
of the Lamb, the water and wine of the king- 
dom, the bread which comes down from heaven 
into the vessel, from all other things, by its 
daily feeding on it, and converse with it in 
spirit. What heart can conceive the right- 
eousness, the holiness, the peace, the joy, the 
strength of life that is felt here. For 
Friends, there is no straitness in the fountain, 
God is fulness; and it is his delight to empty 
himself into the hearts of his children, and 
He doth empty himself according as He makes 
way in them, and as they are able to drink in 
of his living virtue. Therefore where the soul 
8 enlarged, where the senses are grown 
strong, where the mouth is opened wide (the 
Lord God standing ready to pour out of his 
riches) what should hinder it from being filled? 
and being filled, how natural is it to run over 
and break forth inwardly in admiration and 

eep sense of spirit, concerning what it cannot 
utter! saying, oh the fulness, oh the depth, 
height, breadth, and length of his love! Oh, 
the compassion, the mercy, the tenderness of 
our Father! How hath He pitied, how hath 
He pardoned, beyond what the heart could be- 
lieve! how hath He helped in the hour of dis- 
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Vitis 
















tress! how hath He conquered and scattered | a book of God they would be infinitely worse 
the enemies! which, in the unbelief the heart | if their faith in that book were overthrown. 

is ready often to say, were unconquerable, and 
that it should one day die by the band of one 
or other of its mighty enemies, lusts and cor- 
ruptions. How hath He put an end to doubts, 
fears, disputes, troubles, wherewith the mind 
was overwhelmed and tossed? and .now He 
extends peace like a river; now He puts the 
soul forth out of the pit, into the green past- 
ures; now it feeds on the freshness of life, 
and is satisfied, and drinks of the river of 
God’s pleasure, and is delighted; and sings 
praise to the Lamb, and Him that sits on the 
throne, saying Glory, glory! life, power, do- 
minion, and majesty, over all the powers of 


__ 


Science and Industry. 

SENDING PICTURES OR HANDWRITING By 
TELEGRAPH.—There are few people, says 
Chauncey McGovern, in Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly, who know that letters and pic- 
tures can be sent by telegraph. Indeed, nine- 
ty-nine persons in a hundred imagine that such 
a thing cannot be done. But they are mis- 
taken. You can send your photograph frum 
New York City to your friend in San Francisco 
and get his letter of thanks within the space 
of a single hour. Nor will the letter you re- 
ceive be a mysterious series of dots and dashes, 
but will look exactly as your friend has written 
it. It will be in his personal handwriting; not 
in the handwriting of a telegrapher. If your 


thy name for evermore! Now, my friends, ye 
know somewhat of this, and ye know the way 
to it. Oh, be faithful, be faithful! travel on, 


and daily follow, the sensible leadings of that 








travel on! let nothing stop you, but wait for, 


measure of life, which God hath placed in 
you, which is one with the fulness, and into 
which the fulness runs daily and fills it, that 
it may run into you and fill you. Ob that ye 
were enlarged in your own hearts, as the 
bowels of the Lord are enlarged toward you! It 
is the day of love, of mercy, of kindness, of 
the working of the tender hand; of wisdom, 
power, and goodness of our God, manifested 
richly in Jesus Christ. Oh! why should there 
be any stop in any of us? 

The Lord removes that which stands in the 
way; and, in the faithful waiting on the power 
which is arisen, the Lord will remove, yea the 
Lord doth remove; and growth in his truth 
and power is witnessed by those that wait 
upon Him. So, my dear Friend, be encour- 
aged, to wait upon the Lord in the pure fear, 
in the precious faith and hope which are of 
Him; and ye will see and feel He will exalt 
the horn of his Anointed in you over the horn 
of that which is unanointed, and will sweep 
and cleanse and purify, even till He hath left 
no place for the impure; and then He shall 
become his full dwelling place, the place of 
his rest, the place of his delight, the place of 
his displaying his pure life and glory; and He 
will be yuur perfect dwelling place for ever- 
more! May the Lord God, in his tender mer- 
cy, and because of his deep and free love unto 
us, guide our hearts daily more and more in 
the travel, and into the possession of this; 
that every soul may inherit and possess, not- 
withstanding all its enemies, what it hath 
travelled into, and may also daily, further and 
further, travel into what is yet before. 

ISAAC PENINGTON. 

A WELL-KNOWN and powerful writer has 
said that one evidence of the supernatural ori- 
gin and character of the Bible is seen in the 
fact that it finds men as no other book 
does. It not only finds men; it also wins 
them, and always wins them to something 
better. Some books win men by deceiving 
them, and those who are won thus always re- 
gret the victory achieved over them. It is 
said that when a celebrated infidel submitted 
the manuscript of a book which he had written 
to Thomas Jefferson, that great statesman 
having read the manuscript, advised the au- 
thor to burn it, giving asa reason that if men 

























are so bad while they believe in the Bible as 


friend fails to dot an ‘‘i,’’ you will receive it 
without the dot. If he underlines a word, crosses 
out another, puts a capital in the wrong place, 
you will see the letter with all these peculi- 
arities. 

The apparatus that makes possible such 
wonderful feats is called by the inventor the 
**telediagraph.’’ Consult the other words 
**telegraph,” ‘‘telegram’’ and ‘‘telephone;” 
the new term is their second cousin. 

The telediagraph is not a mere promise 
made by an over-enthusiastic inventor. The 
middle of last month it had been in commer- 
cial operation for a whole two years. Why. 
then, do so few people know about the inven- 
tion? Simply because the inventor saw fit 
twenty-four months ago to give the exclusive 
use of the apparatus to a syndicate of six 
American newspapers for the period of two 
years. On the nineteenth of Fourth month 
the time expired, and the picture-telegraphing 
machines can be installed in every telegraph 
office in the world. 





SINCE 1895 Antwerp has been the most im- 
portant ivory market in the world. In the 
three months ending 11th month Ist it sold one 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds of ivory, 
of which one hundred and forty-six thousand 
came from the Kongo basin, now the greatest 
source of this commodity. Most’ of the ivory 
is not from animals recently killed, but comes 
from native stores or is picked up here and 
there where skeletons of elephants that died 
long ago are run across. 





ACCORDING to the Treasury Bureau of Stat- 
istics, ‘‘the people of the United States are 
sending out of the country more than one mil- 
lion dollars a week in payment for coffee con- 
sumed in this country, all of which could be 
readily produced in Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippine Islands.”’ 


NuTMEGS.—The nutmeg tree is found only 
in the tropics, mostly in the islands about 
Asia, but sometimes in America. It is from 
thirty to forty feet high, shaped somewhat 
like a pear tree. The leaves are dark green, 
and glossy on the top, but whitish underneath. 
The blossoms. which resemble lilies of the 
valley, are pale yellow, and very fragrant. 
When the pear-shaped fruit is ripe it is about 
the size of a peach, and breaks into two parts, 
disclosing the seed with its covering. 
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It is taken from the tree by means of a barb | per minute. The towers on the top of which | that he could teach him nothing more, 


placed on the end of a long stick. After 
it is gathered the outer husk is removed, 
and then the mace which envelops the nut- 
meg is carefully taken off with a knife. 
This mace, when fresh, is bright scarlet, 
and much divided. After it is dried it 
becomes the hard, yellow substance which 
is so pleasant a spice. Between the mace 
and the nutmeg is a thin, dark brown shell, 
but before this can be taken off the nut- 
meg is placed over a slow fire and thoroughly 
dried, so that the nut rattles in the shell, 
which is then cracked,and the nutmeg is then 
freed from all its surroundings. At first the 
Dutch owned all the islands upon which this 
tree grew, and they endeavored not to let any 
one else have any chance to cultivate it. And 
for fear nutmegs would be sent to market in 
such numbers as to reduce the price too 
greatly, they destroyed the trees on all but 
three or four islands, and even there, if there 
was an unusually large crop, they burned 
many of them. One writer says he saw three 
piles burned at once, ‘‘each of which was 
more than a church of ordinary dimensions 
could hold.” 

However, the nutmeg pigeon, which fre- 
quents all those islands, and is very partial to 
the mace around the nutmeg, would not allow 
the Dutch to keep exclusive possession of this 
spice. They carried the seeds to other islands 
in such numbers that localities of which these 
Dutch had never heard were stocked with 
them. 


ANCIENT TELEGRAPHY.—Long before the 
dawn of the Christian era wireless methods of 
communicating intelligence to a distance were 
employed—not electric telegraphs as the term 
is generally understood, it is true, but wire- 
less they certainly were. 

Polybius, the Greek historian, describes a 
telegraph system employed for military pur- 
poses, 300 B. C., in which torches were placed 
on high walls in prearranged positions to cor- 
respond to letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
by a suitable manipulation of the torches mes- 
sages were thus transmitted to a distance. 
The Gauls, too, were wont to transmit import: 
ant intelligence to a distance by a cruder but 
simpler method. A messenger was sent to the 
top of a hill, where he shouted his message, 
apparently to the winds. Soon from afar a 
remote voice answered him, and this voice re- 
peated the message to another listener further 
on, and thus, from one to another, a message 
sped, and it is recorded that in three days a 
message calling all the tribes of the Gauls to 
arm traveled in this way from Auvergne to the 
forests of Amorica in one direction, and to the 
banks of the Rhine in another. 

Later on came another wireless telegraph 
system—the semaphore telegraph and this was 
in operation all uver Europe prior to and for 
some time after the introduction of the elec- 
tric telegraph. This semaphore telegraph 
employed arms on posts akin to those seen to- 
day along every railway in the world, and a 
certain position of the arms like the torches 
in the Polybius system, coresponded to certain 
letters of the alphabet, and by varying the 
positions of the arms as required experts were 
abled to transmit messages from one station 
to the other at the rate of two or three words 


the semaphores were erected were often fifty 
to sixty feet high, and were placed on emi- 
nences about six or eight miles apart. In 
Russia alone there was a string of these tow- 
ers from the Prussian frontier to St. Peters- 
burg, a distance of twelve hundred miles or 
more.— Cassier’s Magazine. 
For ‘‘THE FRIEND.” 


A Notable Venetian of the Sixteenth Century 
—Fra Paolo Sarpi. 


An English reviewer of the subject of this 
sketch remarked, that ‘‘if we can conceive of 
a Gladstone, a Huxley, a Virchow, a Helm- 
holz, a Cayley, and a first-rate theologian and 
philosopher rolled into one, we shall have some 
notion of the wonderful attainments and far- 
reaching genius of Fra Paolo Sarpi. And he 
was good as he was great.’’ It is pleasant to 
add, that with the excellence of his character 
and the greatness of his attainments as scien- 
tist, statesman, counsellor and man of letters, 
he had the clothing of modesty and humility, 
as the Apostle Peter enjoined. From a re- 
cently published, well compiled, though com- 
paratively brief biography of less than two 
hundred pages, by Alexander Robertson, a 
Scottish minister, resident in Venice, the fol- 
lowing sketch has been mostly taken. 

The span of the life of Paolo Sarpi extended 
from 1552, which was six years after the death 
of Luther, to 1628, being the year before the 
birth of George Fox. His birth-place was 
Venice, his father having come thither for the 
betterment of his wordly affairs from San 
Vito, a small fortified village some fifty miles 
northeast of Venice. In his quest of fortune 
the father was unsuccessful, and, dying while 
Paolo (or Pietro, as he was first called) was 
quite young, the latter was left to the care of 
a mother who was reputed to be a woman of 
much sagacity and good judgment. The boy’s 
early schooling was intrusted to a brother of his 
mother, a priest and schoolmaster, whose pu- 
pils were largely the sons of patricians; yet 
Paolo, mastering all his studies in mathemat- 
ics, languages and philosophy with a wonder- 
ful facility soon took and maintained his place 
at the top of the class. His remarkable 
memory, conscientiousness, and habits of close 
application enabled him to do this, for it was 
a saying common amongst the scholars—‘‘ All 
we others to our frivolities, and Pierino to his 
books.’’ The passion for gambling seemed as 
pronounced then among Italians generally, as 
it is to-day, but the retiring and thoughtful 
Paolo would rebuke those of his high-bred 
companions who were addicted to the habit, 
by saying—‘‘I cannot understand the taste of 
those who gamble, if they are not affected by 
avarice.’’* There were friendships formed 
then, however, which in after life bore profit- 
able results, as those with Andrea Morosini, 
the historian, and Leonardo Donato, the fu- 
ture Doge of the Republic. 

At the age of twelve, his uncle confessing 


*Only about an hour after the above was written, 
the telegraphic information from Monte Carlo was read 
in my daily paper, telling how a millionaire steel mill 
owner of Pittsburg had taken a hand at the gaming 
tables of that seductive resort by the sea so close to the 
Italian border. This mill owner, who could hardly have 
played from motives of avarice, seems to have placed a 
low estimate on the influence of his pernicious example. 


Paolo 
was placed with a friar of the monastery of 


the Servites, first as a scholar, and, a yegp 
later, as a novice, continuing in that relation, 
while ardently pursuing his studies, for a 
riod of five years. He early detected the fallg. 
cious reasoning of Duns Scotus, the famous 
‘‘schoolman,’’ and so just and powerful were 
his criticisms that they shook the faith of the 
master, who was frank to acknowledge, “] 
have learned not a little from Paolo in the 
very subjects I am teaching him.” Thrice 
was he appointed disputant in public dialectig 
contests. At Mantua, when at the age of eigh- 
teen, being handed a long list of three hu. 
dred and eighteen most difficult theological 
and philosophical propositions to defend, he 
acquitted himself so satisfactorily that he was 
given a professor’s position in the city named, 
while the Duke Gonzaga attached him to his 
court as private theologian. At the import 
ant Council of Trent, the long series of inter. 
mittent sessions of which had continued duri 
a number of previous years (1545-—1568), the 
Duke and the Bishop of Mantua had belonged 
to the progressive Catholic section as opposed 
to that which was servilely bound to the pope, 
And now affording shelter to some poor hunt 
ed heretics, so-called, and Protestants, Fr 
Paolo appreciating the position of his new 
friends as incurring the papal censures, iden 
tified himself with it, and with the popular 
feeling which then obtained at Mantua, and 
indeed throughout Italy, as it does at the 
present day. 

In 1575, Paolo Sarpi returned to Venice 
after a brief, but important visit to Milan, 
where began his friendship with Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, then laboring to repress irregularities 
and corruptions amongst the local monastic and 
priestly orders, one of the most crying of which 
disorders was the immorality that was the fruit 
of confession. He even forbade most of his 
priests from hearing confessions, but (the 
narrative says) ‘‘Eager to avail himself of the 
services of such a pure-minded man as Fra 
Paolo, [who had taken the ‘holy orders’ of 
priest two years before], he begged him to 
undertake for a time that duty in his cathe 
dral, but he refused. He thus early took the 
stand that he held through life, that confer 
sion is unscriptural and demoralizing to con 
fessor and confessed. Like Count Campello, 
the present leader of the Catholic Reform 
movement in Italy, when he was canon of St. 
Peter’s, and other priests [of to-day] that 
might be named, Fra Paolo would never a& 
cept a license to hear confessions, and risk 
becoming an accomplice with his penitents 
in their sin, as is the case with so many priests 
in Italy at the present day. He directed 
those who came to him to confess to God.” 

The year 1578 in Paolo Sarpi’s life, when 
he was transferred from the chair of philo® 
ophy in the Servite monastery at Venice 
that of mathematics, of which science he wa 
the acknowledged head, was marked by bis 
forming the acquaintance of Arnauld Ferrier, 
the French ambassador to the Venetian Re 
public. Representing his sovereign as an al 
bassador at the recent Council of Trent, oP 
posing the papal assumption of temporalities 
Ferrier advocated the return of the church # 
its ancient usages in the matter of giving the 
Scriptures to the people generally, of revisilg 
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the breviaries and missals, of having the ser- 
yice in all its parts read in the vernacular, 
and of permitting the clergy to marry. This 
is, in part, the teaching of the Old Catholic 
or the Reform Catholic element to-day, as it 
was then, and it was accepted by Fra Paolo as 
accordant with truth. 

Paolo’s studies at this time were as con- 
stant as they were varied and thorough, for, 
besides being deeply read in history, he mas- 
tered (so far as the knowledge of them then 
extended), in addition to Hebrew, Greek and 
mathematics, already referred to, astronomy, 
the nutrition of life in animals, geometry—in- 
cluding conic sections, magnetism, botany, 
mineralogy, hydraulics, acoustics, animal 
statics, atmospheric pressure, the rising and 
falling of objects in air and water, the re- 
fection of light from curved surfaces, me- 
chanics, civil and military architecture, med- 
icine, herbs, anatomy. Withal, his moral 
character and spiritual knowledge seem not 
to have been neglected or driven into a cor- 
ner, one of his brother friars testifying— 
“In my life I have never known any one more 
master of himself.’’ Well versed in the Scrip- 
tures, and seeking to regulate his life by the 
example of Christ and by the principles of 
his teaching, it was said his very presence 
was sufficient to raise the tone of manners 
and conversation. 

Appointed a Provincial of the order of Ser- 
vites (1579), Fra Paolo quickly showed that 
his administrative faculty was not inferior to 
his attainments in other directions. Consid- 
erate as a legislator, he was at the same time 
infexibly just, and when asked for an unwar- 
rated concession or modification of a rule, 
would say ‘‘I am not able to do it, for justice 
knows no favorites.’’ Advanced to the po- 
sition of Procurator when only thirty-three 
years of age, Fra Paolo changed his resi- 
dence to Rome in order rightly to fufil the 
duties of his office, that of appearing before 
the courts and congregations in defence of 
all questions and discussions that might be 
referred to them. With the then pope, Sixtus 
V., Paolo continued on good terms of friend- 
ship, being frequently appointed by him to set- 
tle local ecclesiastical controversies and to act 
as arbiter, his decisions being always sus- 
tained. But with the intriguing of the Jes- 
uits, with whom his own straightforward char- 
acter could not be at peace, there was noth- 
ingincommon. ‘‘I hold in little account,’’ 
he rebukingly said, ‘‘these church dignities 
got by intrigues, in fact I abominate them.” * 
This stay of several years at Rome enabled him 
to avail himself of the literary and scientific 
treasures of the Vatican library, and also of 
the select collections of private friends. 

_ The narrative gives numerous interesting 
Instances of his critical researches in various 
branches of science, and of his anticipating, 
toa degree, a number of noted dicoverers, as 
Harvey, in anatomy and physiology; Acquapen- 

*A friend having written to Cranmer in behalf of a 
person he desired appointed to a vacant ecclesiastical 
office, this answer was sent by the worthy Archbishop: 
Ye do know what ambition and desire of promotion is in 
men of the church, and what indirect means they do use, 
and have used, to obtain their purpose ; which their un- 
reasonable desires and appetites I do trust that you will 

more ready to oppress and extinguish, than to favour 
or further the same; and I remit to your wisdom and 


judgment, what an unreasonable thing it is for a man to 
ur for his own promotion spiritual.” 


dente, in optics; Galileo, in astronomy; Tor- 
ricelli, in pneumatics; Porta, in magnetism. 
Bacon sent him his books on jurisprudence; 
in metaphysics Lord Macaulay says that Locke 
was anticipated by Fra Paolo. Several Vene- 
tian palaces designed by him exhibited his 
practical acquaintanceship with architecture, 
as, in botany, did the laying out of the first 
botanical garden ever seen in Padua. Fra 
Fulgenzino, his devoted amanuensis tells us 
that all inventors brought their instruments 
and contrivances to Paolo Sarpi, and that he 
would, on the instant, tell the uses they were 
intended to serve, and whether or not they 
were well adapted, and how they could be per- 
fected. Doubtless his studies in anatomy, of 
which he was exceedingly fond, showed him in 
the human structure many ante-types of the 
mechanical principles employed in these var- 
ious devices, so that he could adoringly say, 
with such devout investigators as Newton, 
Faraday and Agassiz—‘‘All Thy works praise 
Thee!” Following, is an interesting anecdote 
of this period of Fra Paolo’s life, as told by 
Alexander Robertson: 

‘There lived at Padua at this time a most 
worthy scholarly man called Gian Vincenzo 
Penelli. He was very rich and very generous 
—seeking out and encouraging struggling tal- 
ent in the world of letters. It is said that he 
helped many students at the University of 
Padua. When Fra Paolo was visiting him 
one day (for they were great friends), there 
chanced to be with Penelli, Marino Ghetaldo, 
a famous mathematician. As Fra Paolo was 
leaving, Penelli showed him most marked re- 
spect, accompanying him to the door, al- 
though he was hardly able to move a limb 
through out. The mathematician noticed 
this with astonishment, and afterwards asked 
rather disdainfully, ‘Who is that friar to 
whom you pay so much attention ?’—“‘He is the 
miracle of this age,’ was the answer. Ghe- 
tado, judging he referred to scholarship, in- 
quired, ‘In what profession” The answer 
was, ‘In whichever you please.’ Then Penelli, 
seeing the increased surprise of his friend, 
said, ‘I will give you a proof. All know that 
you are a great mathematician. I will invite 
Fra Paolo Sarpi to dinner to-morrow. Mean- 
time you can prepare, as a touchstone, the 
most difficult problems in your science that 
you can think of. Ido not wish you to tell 
me anything about them, and Fra Paolo will 
be quite unprepared. At dinner I will intro- 
duce mathematics asa subject of conversa- 
tion, when you can put your questions.’ The 
plan was carried out. Fra Paolo, without the 
slightest hesitation, resolved all Ghetado’s 
problems, and showed a knowledge of the sci- 
ence so vastly superior to that which the mathe- 
matician himself possessed, that he remained 
‘astonished and confounded,’ and said that he 
never believed any one to have the knowledge 
possessed by Fra Paolo. From this time on- 
ward—some thirty years—Ghetado remained 
not only his friend, but his pupil, for he com- 
municated to him everything he did as a math- 
ematician, that he might receive his guidance 


and approval.” 
(To be concluded ) 
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CoRRECTION.—On page 219 (account of 
Samuel Bettle, Jr.,) in last number, tenth 
line of third column, for ‘‘talk” read talkers. 


Items Concerning the Society. 


Be careful of the hour before meeting. 





Probably no more complete collection of early 
Friends’ literature in original editions, whether 
tracts, pamphlets, broadsides, engravings, auto- 
graphs or bound volumes—exists in this country, 
certainly in any private library—than that which 
has been left in the rare antiquarian and historical 
collection of our valued Friend, the late Charles 
Roberts, member of the Common Council of this 
city. His watchfulness to detect and import from 
England every original imprint not already in his 
possession of Friends’ writings offered for sale, was 
diligent and fruitful. He recently came into pos- 
session of the original manuscript journal written 
by William Penn during his religious journey in 
Ireland, and never yet printed. It has been in 
process of transcription by a copyist familiar with 
William Penn’s handwriting. 

Most of the historical works published of late 
years relating to the history of Pennsylvania and 
its founders, have found valuable supplies in ma- 
terial and illustrative engravings, of which he 
kindly gave to authors the benefit. 


>_> 


Notes From Others. 


Suffer not one thought of separating from your 
brethren, whether their opinions agree with yours 
or not. Do not dream that any man sins in not 
believing you, in not taking your word; or that 
this or that opinion is essential to the work, and 
both must stand or fall together. Beware of im- 
patience, of contradiction. Do not condemn or 
think hardly of those who cannot see just as you 
see, or who judge it their duty to contradict you, 
whether in a great thing or small. I fear some of 
us have thought hardly of others, merely because 
they contradicted what we affirmed. All this tends 
to division ; and by everything of this kind, we 
are teaching them an evil lesson against ourselves. 
—John Wesley. 





For “Evucure” MoTHers.—A certain mother in 
one of our small cities was very fond of playing 
“progressive euchre.” One evening she received 
a fine silver cup for being the most successful 
player in a group of her society friends. She was 
much delighted with her success, and, on showing 
it do her family the next morning, her son, in his 
early “teens,” said “Huh! I can beat that, for I 
made ten dollars at the pool table last night !” Im- 
mediately the eyes of the mother were opened in 
more senses than one, for, in the first place, she 
had no idea that her son had thus been spending 
his time, and, in the next place, partner in sin, 
how could she condemn him? It taught her a 
lesson once for all. 


News comes from ice-bound Siberia of a gospel 
movement essentially the same as that of Rabin- 
owitz. The leader is Jacob Scheinmann, a Polish 
Jew, who, thirty years ago, through independent 
thought, came to the conclusion that the Messiah, 
the son of David, was the true Saviour. The strict 
Talmudic Jews got him transported to Siberia, 
where for fifteen years he labored, almost unheeded, 
to awaken faith in his fellow exiles. Among the 
uncalled-for mail matter which he found at Tomsk, 
where he was engaged in business, was a pamphlet 
by Rabinowitz, with whom he at once communicated. 
He has been busy disseminating his views through 
pamphlets called “The Voice of One Crying in 
the Wilderness.” Delitsch’s Hebrew translation of 
the New Testament is being eagerly read and 
studied by the Siberian Jews. It is said fully 
thirty thousand copies have been used.— Presby- 
terian Witness. 





ForM OF OATH IN U.S. Court.—By an order 
passed First Month 3rd by the Circuit and District 
Courts sitting in Maryland, Judge Morris presiding, 
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the form of oath prescribed in this State by act of 
Assembly of 1898, Chapter 75, will be conformed 
to in those courts. 

The law prescribing the present form, which has 
now been in use in all the State courts for more 
than three years, is as follows: 

“The form of judicial and all other oaths to be 
taken or administered in this State, and not pre- 
scribed by the Constitution shall be as follows : 

“In the presence of Almighty God I do solemnly 
promise or declare,” etc., and it shall not be lawful 
to add to any oath the words “so help me God,” or 
any imprecatory words whatever. 

The manner of administering oaths shall be by re- 
quiring the person making the same tw hold up his 
hand in token of his recognition of the solemnity 
of the act, except in those cases wherein the form 
is not practicable, or when it shall appear that 
some other mode is more binding upon the con- 
science of the swearer. 

Thus, practically, the new form of oath, which 
abolishes the imprecation and the kissing or laying 
the hand upon the Bible, has become uniform for 
all purposes throughout the State.— Baltimore 
American. 







































died of consumption of the lungs ; 102 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 10 of diphtheria ; 
18 of cancer ; 11 of apoplexy ; 9 of typhoid fever ; 3 of 
scarlet fever, and 19 of small pox. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 8;°;c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.65 to $2.90 ; Pennsylvania 
roller, straight, $3.50 to $3.70 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.60 to $3.80 ; spring, straight, $3.55 to $3.80. 

GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 834 to 84c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 64 to 64c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 534c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 6} to 6$c.; good, 54 to 53c.; me- 
dium, 5} to 5%c. 

SHEEP.—Extra, 44 to 4$c.; good, 4 to 4}c.; common, 
2 to 3c. 

LaMBs —4é to 6%c. 

Hogs.—Western, 84 to 9c. 

ForEIGN.—The ministers of the foreign powers have 
lately been received at Pekin by the Chinese emperor as 
representatives of sovereigns of equal rank. The Em- 
press was not seen during the interview. 

A despatch from Pekin says: Chinese officials have 
found treasure to the value of over 100,000,000 taels in 
gold and silver, which was buried in the women’s quar- 
ters of the Palace before the Court fled from Pekin. 

It is declared officially in China that 3,000,000 persons 
in Shensi out of 19,000,000 have succumbed to the famine. 

An animal hitherto unknown to naturalists has lately 
been found in Central Africa. It is called the okapi and 
is about two-thirds the size of a giraffe, which it resem- 
bles. It is related to the American prong horned ante- 
lope, and is the only living representative of the fossil 
Helladotherium, of Greece and Asia Minor. Another spe- 
cies of giraffe with five horns has also lately been discov- 
ered in Central Africa. 

Official data show that 614 houses, not including the 
Government buildings, were destroyed in the first and 
second earthquakes in Chilpancingo. Mexico. The people 
continue panic stricken, and fear additional shocks. They 
are leaving homes there to establish themselves in other 
towns and cities. 

The postoffice of Buenos Ayres has adopted X-rays to 
discover smuggled articles in registered letters without 
opening them. Watches, rings, chains and other valua- 
bles have been found in astonishing quantity. More than 
$25,000 worth of smuggled property was confiscated in 
one week. 

A despatch of the 24th ult., from Seres, Macedonia, 
says: The bearers of the ransom for Ellen M. Stone and 
her companion Tsilka, having with them $72,500, reached 
Demir-Hissar (Roumelia), on the 21st,and proceeded to 
the mountains, on horseback, accompanied by a strong 
escort. 
























It is proposed in the Senate to appoint a committes to 
make a thorough investigation in regard to the condition 
of the Philippines befure enacting further legislation re. 
specting them. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of Manila has 
formulated an appeal to Congress, in which it earnest} 
asks for the enactment of laws allowing Chinamen to 
enter the Philippine Islands, under such restrictions as 
the Philippine Commission may enact. 

Japan’s foreign trade has in thirty years increased 
from less than >1 to nearly $7 per capita per annum, 

Gardens are attached to all public schools in Belgium, 
in which the children are taught to raise vegetables ag q 
part of school work. School gardens are common algo jg 
France, Saxony, Switzerland, Russia, Sweden and in g 
part of Austria. There are now about 500,000 childreg 
thus receiving instruction in Russia. During the winter 
three hours are allotted to school room study, and four to 
work in the garden, vineyard, &c. In summer the indoor 
studies last but one or two hours and “ practical studies” 
out of doors receive six to eight hours daily. In some 
cases the teachers are permitted to derive a profit from 
the produce sold. In Belgium the Government has instj- 
tuted special courses during vacation to prepare instru. 
tors for this work and lectures bearing on the subject are 
also given. 

In Copenhagen, a Municipal Labor Exchange has beey 
established under the management of a board composed 
of four members of masters’ unions, four members of 
workingmen’s unions ; two members of the city councils, 
and the mayor of the city, who acts as chairman. Its one 
object is to bring employers and men seeking employment 
into contact with each other. The municipal exchanges 
conducted without expense to its patrons, and experience 
has taught the authorities that it is a good financial 
speculation, as when work is provided it gives self. 
support to individuals who otherwise would become 4 
charge on the community. No written recommendation 
are handled by the exchange. When it sends an applicant 
out for work it guarantees nothing, it simply brings the 
applicant and the employer together, and it becomes a 
private and personal matter as to what arrangements they 
effect. No rules of labor unions or kindred organizations 
are recognized by the exchange. 
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NOTICES. 


ON account of alterations now being made in the com- 
mittee room of the meeting-house at Fourth and Arch 
Streets, it is requested that the Quarterly Meeting of 
Ministers aud Elders, occurring Second Month Ist be held 
in the second story of No. 304 Arch Street. 

GEORGE J. SCATTERGOOD, Clerk. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS 

Unitep STATES.—A treaty of cession by Denmark of 
its West Indian islands to the United States has been 
signed at Washington. In order to become effective it 
must be ratified by the Senate and the Danish Rigsdag, 
and by the U.S. House of Representatives, which must 
make the necessary appropriation for the purchase. The 
islands are St. Thomas, Santa Cruz and St. John. The 
people of the islands are to have a voice in the question 
of cession, but the plebiscite will not be submitted until 
the treaty has been ratified by the legislative bodies of 
the two Governments. No provision is made in the treaty 
for a plebiscite, but the Government of Denmark has 
given notice to the people of the islands that the question 
of cession wil! be submitted to them. 

The wholesale leasing of Indian lands which had been 
arranged for by Commissioner Jones at Washington has 
been stopped, at least for the present, by the prospect of 
an official investigation into these matters by Congress. 
A delegation of Sioux Indians has lately visited Washing- 
ton to protest against the leasing of their Standing Rock 
reservation in Southern Dakota. Among other objections 
the Indians say that they will not be able to hold their 
own against the white cowboys, and that their cattle will 





























be gradually run into the herds of the lessees and they 
will be robbed of them. 

Slight earthquake shocks were felt in St. Louis and its 
neighborhood about five o’clock on the morning of the 
24th ult. 

The largest gas well in West Virginia has been struck 
in Pleasants County. It is flowing about 15,000,000 feet 
of gas a day, and is also producing over 250 barrels of oil. 

The census preliminary report on the manufacture of 
liquors in the United States in 1900 shows the following 
results, with percentage of increase: number of estab- 
lishments, 2,849 ; increase, 48 per cent.; capital, $457,- 
674,087 ; increase, 70 per cent. ; wage earners, average 
number, 44,417; increase, 23 per cent. Total wages, 
$28,005,484 ; increase, 20 per cent. Value of products, 
$340,615,466 ; increase, 18 per cent. 

The mortality from cancer among sailors is very high— 
44.5 per 100,000, while that of miners is only 12.2. 

In ten years the mortality from diphtheria fell from 70 
to 35 per 100,000 population, largely through the use of 
antitoxin. 

Prof. Jewett, of the Fredonia Normal School, New 
York, has found that walls and floors seem to present no 
obstruction to the passage of electrical waves in wireless 
telegraphy, and that with the apparatus which he used, 
these waves seem to be sent with nearly equal force in 
all directions. With the sender in a room on the third 
floor signals were received readily at widely separated 
rooms on all three floors of the building and also upon the 
sidewalk in front of it. 

In a recent report the Milk Commission of New York 
suggested that a man with whiskers milking a cow was 
liable to impregnate the milk with germs, because whiskers 
are or may be microbe collectors. The various managers 
of the milk depots in Binghampton, N. Y., it is said will 
issue an order that all milk delivered them must be drawn 
by beardless men. 

There were 563 deaths in this city last week, reported 

! to the Board of Health. This is 61 more than the previous 



















































of tuberculosis broke out among the officials of the muni- 
cipality, and particularly among those who worked in the 
recorder’s office. 
a bacteriological and micrographical analysis, proved to 
swarm with bacilli. 
the fact that a former official in charge of the records 
and affected with consumption, in turning over the pages 
was accustomed to touch them with fingers moistened 
with saliva. 
ated. 
and created the source of tuberculosis that affected the 
other officials. 


week and 27 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 
Of the foregoing, 274 were males and 289 females: 72 


At Charkor, in Southern Russia, recently, an epidemic 
The archives, after being subjected to 


A further investigation disclosed 


In this way the records became contamin- 
The bacilli had developed in the course of time 


One hundred and nineteen people were killed in the 


Swiss Alps last year in attempts to scale mountains and 
do other dangerous things. 


A report to the War Department lately published by J. 
Franklin Bell, military commander in Batangas Province, 
south of Manila, indicates the adoption of a merciless pol- 
icy towards the Filipinos, involving reconcentration in a 
modified form, the application of martial law in all direc- 
tions, and the unsparing pursuit and punishment of the 
natives who act as spies and traitors to the United 
States. 

In reference to other parts of the Philippines than the 
provinces of Batangas and the island of Samar, Governor 
Taft, who is now in this country, recently said: “I wish 
to impress upon everybody that civil government is a suc- 
cess. There is a strong peace party in the islands, and 
it is composed of the most influential men among the 
Filipinos. They are working earnestly and zealously 
toward bringing about happy relations between their 
countrymen and the Government.” 

There are now about 40,000 United States troops in 
the Philippines. About two-thirds of the people of the 
islands are under civil government. A large part of the 
agricultural lands are unavailabe because there is no com- 
munication except by water, and, therefore, only strips 
along the edge of the water are available to raise any- 
thing for market. The people live largely on rice. 


to their school for colored youth at Christiansburg. The 
sewing class there is thrifty in making over partly worn 
clothing — men’s or women’s. 
Clothing, materials, shoes and books may be sent to 
Friends’ Institute, 20 S. Twelfth Street, on or before 
Third Month lst, marked “For Christiansburg Industrial 
Training School.” 













FRIENDS FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION expect to send goods 


The library needs books. 


WEsTTowN BoarpDING ScHoo.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard te 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded t 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of pet 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 250 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when req 
Stage fare, fifteen cents ; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wite 
West Chester, Phone 114x. 

Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 

MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, West Philadelphia, 
Ninth Month 26th, 1902, Davip Brinton, of Timicals, 
Pa., to ELEANOR P. Fisher, daughter of Abraham and 
Sarah Fisher. 

(British Friend please copy.) 





Diep, First Month 18th, 1902, at the residence of het 
parents, 1626 Mount Vernon street, Phila., AMELIA Bird, 
daughter of Comly B. and Martha L. Shoemaker, 
nearly sixteen years ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia. 


ee seen inneieii some —————— 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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